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gentle in comparison with the original provocation. As will be seen a little later, both the Decree and the Orders in Council were mistakes, recoiling with equal severity upon their makers. The Napoleonic edict from the Prussian capital had been accepted as mutely by the Danes as was Napoleon's later threat of taking for an enemy any neutral that allowed, the infliction. upon her shipping of the outrages threatened by the Orders in Council Canning's predecessor at the Foreign Office, Howick, had first remonstrated with Rist, the Danish representative in London, on the evident partiality of the Copenhagen cabinet to Napoleon. About the same time, before the Tilsit meeting, Canning acquainted the Danish court through our envoy, Brook-Taylor, that our engagements to Sweden and the protection of British reinforcements might bring English ships into Danish waters. Denmark therefore had for some time given Great Britain much reason to distrust her and could complain of no lack of warnings, severe or gentle, that England was not prepared to stand much trifling from a professedly friendly Power. Both delicate hints and stern monitions were fresh in the Danish mind when Canning heard, whether from Mackenzie the spy or from another quarter, that Bonaparte had publicly declared Denmark's adhesion to the new anti-British Maritime League to be not less certain than it was essential Under these circumstances the indignant denial by the Danish Crown Prince of any intention to make common cause with France produced no impression upon the latest English envoy to Denmark, Jackson. <4Were you," asked George III., when
Jackson  recited the  whole incident, "upstairs or on
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